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What Public Health Has 
Done In The Philippines. 


Reference is made continually to the 
spectacular accomplishments of public 


health workers in the Panama Canal 
Zone and the results achieved there are 
worthy of consideration in the light of 
a classical example of what preventive 
medicine can accomplish. We do not 
hear so much about what was done along 
similar lines in the Philippines, although, 
as a matter of fact, equally effective 
results were obtained there. No one is 
better fitted to speak upon health work 
in the Philippines than Dr. Victor G. 


Heiser. In recently addressing Pennsyl- 
van'a health officers upon this subject, he 
sald 

“There has been a great deal said about 
results accomplished in the tropics in the 
way of public health. In many respects 
they are not nearly so wonderful as those 
accomplished in the temperate zone, 
the United States, 
Europe. 


Disease over there, around: the eastern 


hem sphere I mean, seems like a plague— 
mall in larger numbers, thousands of 
Cpers, 


there, and it is easy to step out of the 
Way 
which are non- -spectacular for which we 
(o not know the prophylaxis. We have 
Pneumonia and are not in a position to 


Stop it nor to use intelligible preventive 
me asures, 


fever. 


disease. 


in 
in England and in 


We know how diseases spread 


Here you have to deal with things 


You have other problems. 
which are non-spectacular such as typhoid 


The Spanish-American War thrust 
upon the United States quite a number of 
responsibilities. Among them was that 
of proyiding a health service for the 
people of Cuba, of Porto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands and other places. 
There never was a country less well 
prepared to undertake the responsibility 
which the United States was called — 
to assume at that time. 

In 1902 General Gorgas and I set out 
together to learn something about tropical 
One prepared to take Panama 
and the other the Philippine Islands. In 
many respects the tasks were similar but 
in other respects entirely dissimilar. 

In Panama the great United . States 
Treasury was back of them; and there 
is nothing more - satisfactory and com- 
forting than thts treasury of ours. There 
they had $3.50 per capita for the work. 
In the Philippines we had barely 
ten cents. We had 100,000 miles to cover 
with a population of seven or eight 
millions scattered over three or four 
hundred islands, and many were hard 
to find. The problems were different. 

On the whole the results in the 
Philippines were equally as good as in 
Panama. In other words we were able 
to achieve on ten cents what they did on 
three dollars and fifty cents in the other 
place. One must not be discouraged, 
there are many ways of getting at prob- 
lems. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. 

When we first went out we visited the 
British and Dutch possessions and there 
we found the problem entirely different 
from ours. The Englishman and the 


| European said: ‘Let the natives go, they 
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do not want to be sanitated.’ We knew 
that would not do for America. Wher- 
ever the American flag flies there must 
be the same treatment for everybody. 
Then, again we had to work with 
natives, with the Filipinos. We did not 
have the laws of progress. The most 


popular misconception in the United 
States is that the United States Treasury 


will defray expenses in the Philippines. 
Every bit of health work accomplished in 
the Philippine Islands was by money 
voted by the Filipino legislature of which 
every member was a Filipino. It took 
some tall talking to induce them to spend 
money for health. 

You did not have to go far for an 
opportunity to test your skill. Forty 
thousand persons: died of smallpox every 
year. The cholera plague mowed them 
down literally by the hundreds. There 
was no water system in the Islands except 
in the city of Manila which served a 
small percentage of the inhabitants. 
There was no sewer system. Dysentery 
killed a great many more than cholera. 

One of the most astounding things to 
me was to travel through those islands 
and see simple injuries and fractures pro- 
duce frightful deformities and disfigure- 
ments. You have no idea what it is like 
and what it means on the other hand to 
live in the United States where there is 
always a doctor to look after you. Many 
people suffer in agony from peritonitis 
which could have been relieved by a 
simple appendix operation. Ulcers cause 
huge deformities of the face and lips. 
Those are some things we do not think 
of here. 

Many deaths occurred from _ beri-beri 
including persons in prisons, asylums, 
among the coast guards and in the life- 
house service. We were fortunate enough 
to rediscover the cause of beri-beri which 
had been discovered long before by a 
Dutchman, but few people read _ that 
language and consequently did _ not 
know it. 

If you do not polish rice you leave 
vitamin which is essential to the health. 
These unfortunate people, probably be- 
cause of modern civilization, introduced 
rice mills and polished the rice. This was 
responsible to a large degree for beri-beri. 

There were 25,000 deaths a year from 
malaria. Quinine was introduced and the 
death fate did come down considerably. 
But there was a great deal of malaria 
left; You can not fight malaria with 
quinine alone. You must other 
measures as well. 

Maritime quarantine was inefficient. If 
a ship could put up enough money, there 
was a time when officials would ignore 


quarantine rules. Under those circt:- 
stances the great storehouses of dise.ise 
of the East were pouring much trow'yle 
into the Philippine Islands. 

There were ten thousand lepers to take 
care of. That was a considerable uncer- 
taking. It meant first, to build a colony. 
second, to get money to take care of them 
and feed them; third, to develop treat- 
ment that would be of some teal 
assistance in alleviating the disease. 

We had also somewhere between {ive 
and seven thousand wild people whom 
nobody could approach at all. It has been 
customary to civilize the savage with the 
flag or the whisky bottle. The American 
Government determined to avoid the mis- 
takes of other colonizing powers and 
decided to give these natives education, 
which they surely needed. 

We brought these people to paths of 
civilization by means of the doctor and 
the nurse. So far as I know, it is the 
first time this was done on a large scale. 
We established a little dispensary on the 
border of the Igorotes’ country with a 
doctor and a nurse; and encouraged them 
to use it. We took care of simple tumors 
that could easily be corrected and the 
news spread and more came. Then it 
went a few miles further interior. In 
the course of a year or two we had 
doctors and nurses living in the middle 
of that wild country where nobody had 
been able to go for a century. 

Gradually the doctor introduced his 
friend the school teacher and began talk- 
ing to the children and the children talked 
to the older ones. Gradually the other 
appurtenances of government were intro- 
duced. Trails were built to get in and 
out, and rules were established for trad- 
ing so that the people would get honest 
prices. In a comparatively short space 
of time it was possible to bring them to 
the ways of civilization. es 

One of the great aids in the determiia- 
tion of modern public health problems 's 
the laboratory. It was one of the things 
we established first so that we kuew 
where to go. 

When we first went into the Philipp ne 
Islands it was said that dysentery is some 
thing which Americans get but ‘he 
Filipinos do not. You did not seem to 
see any. We did one thousand conse” 
tive autopsies on people who had died and 
three hundred of them had ulcers. \\° 
knew then that dysentery is a problem 
among the Filipinos as much as amos 
Americans. It is a great thing to have 
exact knowledge in so far as it 
available. 

We could not vaccinate in the Philip- 
pines as you do in the United States. 
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\Ve organized vaccination parties, forty 
‘o fiity in a party, with an American in 
charge. They would start at the border 
of a colony and march across so that 
everything back of them was vaccinated. 
In a short while the disease practically 
disappeared except in a few spots which 
could not be reached. 

\Ve organized some three hundred 
hoards of health. But of what use are 
‘hey unless you have people who know 
something about public health. We 
opened schools of instruction, and while 
you could not teach much you could pre- 
vent them from doing great-harm. | 

We finally enacted food laws over there. 
Again it was not so much bad food of the 
tropics as the vile stuff which the fellow 
from the temperate zone was sending him. 

The results achieved attracted the atten- 
tion of the rest of the East. One after 
another the health officers came and 
studied them. The Far Eastern Associa- 
tion of Tropical Medicine was formed in 
the Philippines. The American idea is 
still going on and is productive of an 
enormous amount of good.” 


Thomas Carlyle On 
Valuation Of Health. 


Mistory relates that Thomas Carlyle 
suffered from dyspepsia during his life- 
time. Perhaps this fact had considerable 
to do with the high valuation that he 
placcd upon health, as shown in the 
following quotation from his inaugural 
address as rector of the University of 
Edinburgh : 

“linally, gentlemen, I have one advice 
to vive you, which is practically of very 
great importance, though a very humble 
on In the midst of our zeal and 
ardour—for such, I forsee will rise high 
enough, in spite of all the counsels to 
mocerate it that I can give you—remem- 
her the care of health. I have no doubt 
yo. have among you young souls 
arcontly bent to consider life cheap, for 
the purpose of getting forward in what 
the, are aiming at as high; but you are 
to onsider throughout, much more than 
is sone at present, and what it would 
have been a very great thing for me 
1 i had been able to consider, that 
hcaith is a thing to be attended to con- 
tnnally; and that you are to regard 
that as the very highest of all temporal 
thes for you. There is no kind of 


(chievement you could make in the 


World that is equal to perfect health. 
to it are nuggets and millions? 
‘ce French financier said, ‘Why is there 


in Ontario. 


no sleep to be sold?’ Sleep is not in 
the market at any quotation. 

“It 1s a curious thing, which I re- 
marked long ago, and have often turned 
in my head, that the old word for ‘holy’ 
in the Teutonic language, heilig, also 
means ‘healthy.’ Thus Heilbronn means 


| indifferently ‘holy-well’ or ‘health-well.’ 


We have in the Scotch, too, ‘hale,’ and 
its derivatives; and, I suppose, our 
English word ‘whole’ (with a ‘w’), all 
of one piece, without any hole in it, is 
the same word. I find that you could 
not get any better definition of. what 
‘holy’ really is than ‘healthy... Com- 
pletely healthy means sana in corpore 
sano. A man all lucid, and in equilib- 
rium. His intellect a clear mirror 
geometrically plane, brilliantly sensitive 
to all objects and impressions made on 
it, and imagining all things in their 
correct proportions; not twisted up into 
convex or concave, and distorting every- 
thing, so that he can not see the truth 
of the matter without endless groping 
and manipulation; healthy, clear and 
free, and discerning truly all around him. 
We never can attain that at all. In fact, 
the operations we have got into are 
destructive: of it. You can not, if you 
are going to do any decisive intellectual 
operation that will last a long while; 1f, 
for instance, you are going to write a 
book—you can not manage it (at least, 
I never could,) without getting decidely 
inade ill by it; and really one neverthe- 
less must; if it is your business, you are 
obliged to follow out what you are at, 
and to do it, even at the expense of 
health. Only remember, at all times, to 
get back as fast as possible out of it 
into health; and regard that as the real 
equilibrium and center of things. You 
should always look at the heilig, which 
means ‘holy’ as well as ‘healthy.’ ”’ 


Protects Health Of 
Ontario Children. 


Dr. Calvert L. Emmons, city health 
officer of Ontario, has just completed a 
series of immunizations against diph- 
theria among children of his district. 
Four hundred children, some of whom 
are of pre-school age, have received 
immunizations. In addition, three hun- 
dred children have been immunized 
against smallpox. 

During the past year there have been 
but three cases of diphtheria reported 
One of these cases was in 


a Mexican child of pre-school age, one 
case in an adult forty years old and 
one in a child of school age who had 
not been immunized. 


. 
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MORBIDITY.* 
Diphtheria. 


76 cases of diphtheria have been reported, 
as follows: Los Angeles 22, Los Angeles 
County 8, San Diego 6, San Francisco 14, 
Stanislaus County 2, Fresno 3, Healdsburg 1, 
Monterey County 1, Daly City 1, Colton 1, 
Burbank 2, Monterey Park 1, San Diego 
County 3, Glendale 1, Stockton 1, Berkeley 
1, Kings County 1, San Bernardino County 1, 
Long Beach 1, Paso Robles 1, Kern County 
1, Santa Barbara 1, Santa Ana 2. 


Measles. 

28 cases of measles have been reported, as 
follows: Los Angeles 11, Santa Paula 7, 
Los Angeles County 1, Berkeley 1, Bakers- 
field 1, Whittier 1, Oakland 1, Ventura 
County 2, San Francisco 1, Santa Barbara 1, 
Orange County 1. 


Scarlet Fever. 


126 cases of scarlet fever have been re- 
ported, as follows: Los Angeles 27, Los 


Smallpox. 


48 cases of smallpox have been reported 
as follows: Los Angeles 27, Oakland Q 
Berkeley 1, Long Beach 1, San Joaquin 
County 1, Sacramento 4, San Jose i, Lyn. 
wood 1, Los Angeles County 2, Santa Clar 
County 1. | 


Typhoid Fever. 


8 cases of typhoid have been reported as 
follows: Los Angeles 2, Los Angeles Count 
1, Stanislaus County 1, Santa Paula 1 San 
Bernardino County 1, Long Beach i. San 
Francisco 1. 


Whooping Cough. 


64 cases of whooping cough have been te. 
ported, as follows: Pomona 11, Oakland 7 
San Diego 5, Long Beach 5, San Francisco 5) 
Santa Barbara 16, San Mateo 1, Alameda 1 

endale 1, Los Angeles County 1, B ; 
1, Redwood City 


ount , wan Viego o, Long beac anis- 
laus County 5, Stockton 5, San Francisco 14, ported os re- 
Alameda County 1, Torrance 1, South Gate , * Los “Angeles 1, Oakland 1, 
San Jose 2. Hanford 2, Kings County i San 2 cases of poliomyelitis have been reported, i 
Diego County 2, Shasta as follows: Redlands 1, Roseville 1. 
City 2, Hollister 1, Gridley 2, aklan 
Buite County 4, Santa Ana 2, Escondido 2. Epidemic Encephalitis. 
3 cases of epidemic encephalitis have been 
*From reports received on January 4 and 5 | reported, as follows: Oakland 1, Los Angeles 
for the week ending January 2. 1, Torrance 1. ? 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REPORTS. 
1925-1926 1924-1925 | 
' eek ending or wee eek ending or wee 
Disease ending | ending | 
- Jan. 2 - Jan. 3 
received received 
Dec. Dec. 19 | Dec. 26 by || Dec. 13] Dec. 20} Dec. 27 by 
an. 9 ali. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SS Sg ae 373 184 155 206 291 233 172 216 
115 136 77 76 190 214 173 138 
Dysentery (Bacillary) --- 4 0 0 0 4 1 1 l 
Epidemic Encephalitis. - 2 4 1 3 2 1 2 2 
Epidemic Meningitis - - - - 7 7 3 2 || 1 2 a () 
Gonorrhoea...........-.- 77 141 43 63 89 59 73 64 
34 26 14 28 39 49 20 31 
291 | 124 119 139 103 66 4] 100 
Pneumonia (lobar)-__-_-~ 93 75) 50 62 66 68 112 71 
Poliomyelitis. ._...----- 4 7 7 2 12 9 5 4 
Scarlet Fever_.....----- 143 147 95 126. 167 133 138 i19 
51 64 62 48 82 105 86 85 
ke wen 132 102 68 87 109 99 78 76 
Tuberculosis. .-..------ 242 © 160 193 116 ||} 226 178 93 148 
Typhoid Fever. _...---- 9 17 14 31 10 6 
Whooping Cough-_-.--..- 99 32 | 36 64 60 77 75 35 
1701 1266 1039 1151 | 1488 1324 109? 1141 
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